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CURIOSITY FOR POETS 


URIOSITY has not been over-praised as an attribute of man. On 
the contrary the imputation of curiosity to another is frequently 
made with mildly derogatory, if not irritated, emphasis. Actually a 
necessary distinction should not be overlooked: if criticism there be, it 
is not properly addressed to curiosity as such but to the manner in which 
that curiosity is displayed, satisfied and directed. We may uncensorious- 
ly be curious about the details of the quarrel next door. The disagree- 
ments of Mr. and Mrs. Jones can be made useful in our own appraisal 
of the marital state and, in or out of that state, we are warranted in add- 
ing to our knowledge of it if our methods are beyond question and the 
knowledge is not acquired for the purpose of titivating the nearest tea- 
table group. Within just bounds, then, the acquisition of a lively curi- 
osity is a distinct asset—indeed to this characteristic of man much of the 
progress of the world can be traced and all education is best appraised 
in its creation of a healthy and lasting desire for knowledge. 

In the poet, the desirability of this trait cannot be underestimated. 
Even if he does not succeed, he should constantly be possessed of an 
eagerness to get beyond the superficialities. He may never acquire abso- 
lute originality, which doubtless is an impossibility, but he must seek the 
closest possible approximation. If he cannot brew a new wine at least 
he must impart a freshness of flavor, sparkle or aroma to the old. Nor 
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will it suffice to pour into oddly blown bottles a wine which is insipid or 
stale. Curiosity directed to the creation of a bottle in shape unlike any- 
thing ever seen before, with no care for what it is to contain, carries its 
own fallacy. 


If one could read today the bulk of verse which is being written, 
both the much which is published and the preponderance which is not, 
it would be found that too many of the writers are lacking in intellec- 
tual curiosity. They are content to see the same things in the same way. 
It is true that they may have acquired a perfect facility with rhyme and 
meter but they place too high a valuation on this ability. What the poet 
has to say is much more important than how he says it and he cannot 
afford to close his books and declare the lesson has been learned. The 
attitude implies a smugness which no one in this world, however sage, 
can embrace without inviting stultification of the best of his intellectual 
processes. And the poet, because of his particular function which is to 
see and interpret those things hidden to the average man, must constantly 
be alert to dig down to fundamental values. 


In a certain sense the writer is an intruder. He approaches com- 
plete strangers and engages their attention; he must justify this intrusion, 
and not depart leaving them with a sense of irritation at having been 
bothered for nothing by the repetition of facts which they already knew 
or the statement of a liking in which he is not primarily made interested. 
If one deals in poetry with love, certainly as old a theme as could be 
found, it is not sufficient to pause with a statement of personal experience 
of the emotion but to continue through the personal to the universal. 
Were we accosted by a man, who declared that he loved Mary because she 
was gentle, good and beautiful, we would be a thousand times more 
interested in why he thought we would be interested than in the fact that 
he proclaims. The man, departing without further ado, we would be 
inclined to shrug our shoulders and dismiss the whole affair as a strange 
and inexplicable episode. This is what the poet cannot afford to do. 
His must be the art that arrests us and, if not completely satisfying us, 
at least definitely assures us that he was not an egoist looking for any 
chance listener but a person who really had something to impart to us 
individually which did not leave us coldly indifferent and irritatingly 
baffled. Nor having once successfully approached us may he rest on his 
laurels and reapproach us with a repetition of the same message in the 
same manner and method. He must return, if he returns at all, after 
having extensively cultivated his field of knowledge or, spurred by curi- 
osity, having explored its frontiers, and thus through new keennesses of 
experience and observation increased his own powers. 
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UPON THIS ROCK 


“Simon Bar-Jona, lovest thou Me?” 
Three times the question, and three times I 
Made the Master the same reply— 

And that was true. 


“Thou wast with Him, wast thou not?” 
Three times the question, and three times I 
Answered it with the selfsame lie— 

Then the cock crew. 


“Simon Bar-Jona, lovest thou Me?” 

This is the answer of Peter, the Rock: 

Out of my love I shall feed Thy flock— 
Each sheep and each lamb. 


“Thou wast with Him, wast thou not?” 
This is the answer of Peter, the Rock: 
No matter what enemies sneer and mock— 
I was and I am! 
JAMES L. DUFF. 


SELF-REVEALED 


Your reverence humbles me; I cannot bear 

To see the glow of worship in your eyes. 

Though I am proud that you should find me fair, 

My heart, accepting homage, knows it lies. 

And when I feel you tremble if my hair 

But touch your cheek—when your hand, suppliant, tries 

To clasp my own as one who makes a prayer, 

My lips know how to smile, but my heart cries: 

O love, I weary of this vain pretense, 

This striving to be all that you believe— 

The same clay formed us both, and reverence 

Is not my due—but gladly to receive 

Your fellowship, and with desire intense 

Search out that Good to which we both may cleave. 
MARGARET M. KELLY. 
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ON THE DROWNING OF TWO PUPILS 
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Beauty in books to boys who lean 
Idling on the sill of spring, 

Beauty to lads of seventeen 
In psalm and song I tried to bring. 


But if one hoped to draw—I found— 
The tear of beauty to the eye, 

Innocent Hylas must be drowned 
And every Juliet must die. 


I might despair of ever joy 
Being attuned to beauty’s speech, 
Did Death not sometimes take a boy 
And tutor strains I could not teach. 
ALFRED J. BARRETT, S.J. 


VISITATION 


Make ready: strictly close 
The outer doors of sense; 

Enticing that which blows 
In secret hither and hence. 


Lie still, lie still and wait, 
Hands quiet on the breast 

Whose room is all too strait 
For this immortal guest. 


The dwelling of the heart, 
To earth securely pinned, 

Is shaken and wrenched apart 
By a rushing mighty wind, 


Forerunner of the Word. 
Tempestuous heart, rejoice! 
The vigilant ear hath heard 
A still small voice. 
ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 











EPITAPH 


Sheltered from summer’s brazen mirth, 
Here by this slender-flowing brook, 
There lies a man who since his birth 
Lived so aérially it took 
Death to bring him down to earth. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 


BIRD, NO BIRD (For Mary Kolars) 


If once I were a wanderer transfixed 
In wonder where my idle paths had led, 
Now no impatient pilgrims race their roads 
As I who hustle vales and hillocks shed 
To gain your song, bird brief on trembling bough, 
Bird bright to light, from freedom flown to me. 
Long days of rain, less silver than your notes, 
And snow, less white delight than this your tree, 
May change or abrogate its leaves—my need 
Remains to wait, (to hope, to faint) to wait 
Your whirr of valiant wings. Demur no flight 
For fear of snares too honeyed flowers bait— 
I would not have you stay beyond your will 
Or implement desire, which verges greed, 
To seek a cage or leash. Once fervor fell 
More jealously than was for peace, once seed 
I spread to hint this home against all space, 
Nor ever yet unlearned regret to hear 
Diminuendo muted through the trees. 
Land near or far or lost where you are peer, 
Or lonely crags that keep alone your nest, 
Or wastes that season all to commonplace, 
May call your many hours and I, unpled, 
Will only secret sigh my lapsing grace. 
Come bird, no bird, bird brief in trysting tree, 
Bird bliss for dawn, from fawning flown and free, 
Your song will time anew no truer praise, 
No more beholden heart and mind amaze. 

JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 
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HOURS IN THE SUN 


These hours in the sun 
May not remain. 

Fleetly time’s ripples run, 
Nor pass again. 


This murmuring of the reeds 
Above our head— 

This ecstasy that feeds 
The rose with red— 


The glimmer of the grass 
Divinely bright, 

Flicker, and then flame, and pass 
Into the night. 


And your swift heart that leaps 
To answer mine— 

Ah, many a lover sleeps 
And gives no sign 


That autumn walks in gold 
Or sweet spring goes— 

Earth’s flowing ashes fold 
Full many a rose! 


Red flames that are a flower, 
To ashes burn; 

Invert upon the hour 
Your emptied urn 


Of sweets—the sun embrace 
Ere this day close, 

Glad for one shining space 
To be a rose. 


And we who neath the sun 
Draw eager breath— 

Before black time hath spun 
His web of death— 











Take we life’s ecstasies 
Though half be pain. 
The moment singing flies, 

Nor sings again. 


Thorn of bright beauty, press, 
Close, closer still. 


Keen edge of loveliness, 
Kiss, though to kill— 


Tear-tempered sword of love, 
Bite deep, bite deep. 

For love at last must prove 
Unwaking sleep. 


This radiance fugitive 
May not return. 
Red rose of beauty, live! 
And white flame, burn! 
SUSAN MYRA GREGORY. 


TO A ZEALOUS TEACHER 


The books can wait; spare him this interval. 

Spring states her current problems which combine 
Fragments and phrases of the big design— 

The umbrella-mender’s plaintive minor call 
Like Pan in Moorish exile, the first small 

Metallic song of frogs where waters shine 
Between the rushes, and the pungent wine 

That April pours when white syringas fall. 


Who will interpret these for him? Will you 
Define what greatness is, and catalogue 
The final furious hour of Waterloo, 
Young Newton’s apple, or Galvani’s frog? 
Let him lie staring at nothing under a tree, 
Or fly his kite . . . oh, leave all dreamers be! 
EMMA GRAY TRIGG. 
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METEORITES 


In the familiar texture of this earth 

Is buried deep the iron dust of stars, 

Threading the common with celestial stuff, 

Touching the soil to grandeur. Like the land 

Are men who spring from her—aware of storms 

And all disaster, intimate with dusk 

But hospitable to morning, hushed at last 

On the dark breast of earth. And yet in man 

A silver element, a quality 

More luminous than stars directs his ways 

To something braver than the world he knows, 

Sealing his ancient kinship with the skies. 
FRANCES WARNER STOAKLEY. 


OUR LADY’S SONG OF THE 
VISITATION JOURNEY 


Jehovah, God of Israel, 

The summer burns its beauty on the land: 

Like Joseph’s coat the bright fields spread; 

Genesareth jewels the east with Esther’s diadem, 

And Judith’s sword is in the dawn. 

Thy seal is on my breast and in my soul Thy testament. 


Jehovah, God of Israel, 

The summer burns its beauty on my heart: 

The still sod springs to life beneath my tread 

And small flowers blow against my garment’s hem; 

All young things caper to my feet and fawn— 

Thy Life is in my breast and close beneath my heart Thy testament. 


Jehovah, God of Israel, 

This summer burns its beauty on the world: 

Thy secret stirs the spirits of the dead 

And troubles the quiet of the seraphim— 

The dull earth silver-sheathes the ancient dawn 

And quickens as I pass: in wonder at Thy newer testament. 
SISTER MARY BERTRAND, O.M. 
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A POMPOUS MAN AND HIS SHADOW 


The noon-day sun, caricaturist, 
Delighting in distortion, 
Appends to perpendicular pride 
A sense of due proportion. 
DOYLE HENNESSY. 


ONE, OR TWO? 


Strange that this afternoon 
Mending the door 
I should see my lost Love 
Standing as before. 


Smiling there upon me, 

From out the lessening light, 
Though never will she seek again 
Shelter from the night. 


Stranger still that striving 
For her approving eyes, 

I should see my new Love, 
And without surprise 


Know that I was mending 
The same door for her, 
Who'd soon fill the still house 
With a friendly stir. 


My early Love, my new Love, 
Together at the door; 

One had returned, the other 
Was never there before. 


But both of them were smiling, 
For both understood 
That love drove the hammer 
And love shaped the wood. 
J. MCBRIDE DABBS. 
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IRONICAL 


I often plan what I shall say 
To those I hope to know some day, 
And feel that we are sure to find 
A correspondency of mind, 
But when we meet, it is my grief 
To be encompassed by a sheaf 
Of sudden shy formality 
That quite obscures the real me. 
MABEL POSEGATE. 


THE GULL 


Above is blue, below is deeper blue, 
Depths vast with blue, where the sky, 
Years-wearied, lies like a sleeper on the waves. 


One gull, white-breasted, tipped with black, darts through 
Blue spaces; fails, and glides restingly; and yet must try 
Again; and yet he braves 

The menace of the waters that coil and sullenly leap, 
Braves them and flies higher 

(seeking one silver, secret fish within the deep). 


Fly, too, thou bird of my soul’s desire, 

Fly over meadows and marshes of clouds, and aspire 

To the margent of reeds that run like a pheasant of fire 

To the peace that lies after 

(the peace and the dreams that wait in the house of laughter). 


Speed thou from the hand of earth 

Like an arrow of music that could not long remain 
In the bosom of its birth, 

But must ever quest to gain 

Ineffable the glory 

Of the strange and mystic story 

That was told in words of thunder, 

And of fire, white with wonder 

(and is yet unlain asunder). 











Strive thou, oh gull of my soul, 

And though your wings, quest-crippled, pain 

With a throbbed frustration, strive for thy goal 

And mine, and again 

(through the weirs of the wind and the pellets of rain). 


Ah, piteous gull, whose drooping wings 

Fail with the faltering winds, you must return; 
So must the arrow yearn 

To keep its flight; and the trailing strings 

Of foam to yet attain the crest. 


Yet shall come one more flight, then rest; 
One flight, that not-returning sends 
My gull to God and ends 
The quest. 
Then shall the mystery be plain, 
As sometimes in your sight the visionary field is ripe with grain; 
And then the answer found in ultimate release 
When the wings’ vain beating against earth may cease: 
Peace it shall be 
(then peace)! 
NORBERT ENGELS. 


FOR AN INNOCENT 


His little life unfolded 
Like a bloodroot blossom, blowing 
White as dawn star-eyed with gold, 
One last and living flake of winter snowing, 
First flower of the Resurrection, glowing 
Suddenly serene above the sere of our old 
Days and years. One perfect thing, 
An Angel’s prayer and rapturous Amen, 
His little life unfolded 
In one brief bright interlude of Spring, 
And then, 
The still pain of his going. 

RICHARD CONLIN. 
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THE GIRL REPLIES 
(“Let us go hence, my songs; she will not hear.”—Swinburne.) 


I knew you were a poet; and I knew 

You’d grieve in flawless rhythm, and be sad 
In plangent sonnet-sequence: it’s too bad 

I know the antics of your rhyming crew. 


You break your heart because a girl’s untrue, 
But half you’re happy, for you’re fellow then 
Of Keats and sombre Dante—all the men 
Whose belles dames sans merci bade them adieu. 


Your bleeding heart’s your ink-jar—fill your pen, 
Declaim iambic agonies, and sing 

Your anapest amazement I could fling 

The passion from me of the lord of men. 


Alive, your sycophants will slight my name, 
And dead, your dirge attest my perfidy; 

You'll sport a halo for posterity 

While fools disturb my dust with dullard blame. 


But they’ll not share my heart-break: the slow scorn 
Of standing in the niche below your art, 

Of making in your world one needed part 

“To shape the work for which a bard is born.” 


When you were all my world, and all my mind 
Was rife with you, and all my sense and soul 
And all my heart and hopes had you for goal, 
With all that was not you dropped far behind. 


My eyes that never saw you but they shone, 

My mouth unapt to speech but in your praise, 

O plaining poet, there were eyes whose gaze 

Stared blind on love, and mouth whose words poured on 


Past love, past knowing, left me eye-forgot 
And word- and heart- and mind-forgot and dumb 
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And dazed with scorn—because ‘‘a phrase had come” 
And all things faded till the line was wrought. 


Well, you have wrought your lines, and love’s a ghost 
For song’s sustaining; soul is cleft from soul 
That rime be knit—O bard, a paltry toll 
To pay for “peerage with the starry host.” 
RIOBARD O FARACHAIN. 


SISTER NINA 


The mere little touch of her finger 
And the book speaks words divine, 
The mere little touch of a finger 
As it moves along a line. 


Gay with her love to finger 
She feels each lifted mark, 
And lo! with a touch of a finger 
She reads and smiles in the dark. 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES. 


FOR AN UNBELIEVER 


There be these things between us: the brief flow 
Of water from a consecrated hand 
Ordained to cleanse and, cleansing, to bestow 
All you reject and all that I demand. 
There be these things: the everlasting glow 
Of lamps that star my dusk; the sacred band 
Of them who speak the only tongue I know— 
The crucial tongue you do not understand. 
Within the countries of our minds the sand 
Of faith and doubt existed in a slow 
Simoon that withered the congenial land. 
It parted us who would not countermand 
One syllable our souls had learned, and so 
We chant our separate litanies and go. 

LUCILLE SPINELLI SPENCER. 
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GREETING 


Swing the bell sweetly, 
Now He comes; 

No pride of trumpets, 
No boast of drums. 


But one little bell’s 
Adoring nod— 
Swing the bell sweetly, 
Here is God. 
BEVERLY LYNCH. 


FARM EXILE 


I have come out to this strange land 
Where there are hills on either hand; 

I have seen granite piled as high, 

Man lifted, toward a city sky. 

And here a river deep and dark 

Flows like a drunken pencil mark, 

Yet all its waters could be sucked 
Through one stupendous aqueduct. 
Alien am I, where cedars frown 
Thicker than houses of the town; 
Alien am I where meadows mock 

As flat as roof tops, block on block, 
With little mounds that well might be 
The sunken graves of Trinity. 

Beneath my foot I crush the sod, 

It keeps a print of where I trod 

Yet makes no sound. My ears are blurred 
By silence louder than a word; 

And always I am wondering why 

There is such plentitude of sky, 

Its blueness strangely curved and curled 
Around the edges of the world. 

Here farms, a dozen wards in size 
Unfold before my startled eyes, 

And creatures, each one strange and new, 








Come slowly lumbering into view, 
And if I walk or stand or lie 
They stare at me as they go by, 
Watching me play my little part, 
Knowing the fear within my heart. 
RENA STOTENBURG TRAVAIS. 


OLD HILLS 


These redemptive hills were sired 
When the primal breath suspired. 


Down the crowded years that spawn 
On the lintel of the dawn 


Will endure high oriels 
Of Peace on coroneted sills. 


Withdrawn, cool, immaculate, 
Pillars of a distant gate. 


Here is marble lithograph 
Of a sandal and a staff. 
RUTH FORBES SHERRY. 


YOUR STILLNESS 


When fires of life fling high, and I 

Would shout and dance like any careless boy, 
Your stillness, like a stony wall, 

Shuts me from joy. 


But when my feet have trod a thorn, 
And when the flame has scorched and stung my breast, 
Your stillness is a quiet rock 
Where I may rest. 
MARGARET EVANS. 
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RICH REST 


My thoughts lie fallow and my dreams lie deep 

Beneath the field of time, the soil of sleep. 

Rest too, swift hand; there will be much to reap. 
GILEAN DOUGLAS. 


WHENCE CAME HIS SPIRIT 


When came his spirit, gentle as a bird? 
Out of the dauntless intonation 
Of the Word. 


Whence came his laughter when the sun was high? 
Out of his trust in me, and from his faith 
In earth and sky. 


Whence came the tears that brushed him while he slept? 
Out of the selfsame source as came the tears 
That Jesus wept. 

LOUISE KOBBE FARNUM. 


TO ONE WHO IS BLESSED 


How can they look on you and wonder not? 
Do they not see a shining path of light 
Before you as you walk within this night 
And seek what they dare hope to gain, unsought? 
They cannot see—they who with gold have bought 
A moment’s laughter and a gay goodnight. 
Joy trembled into dust before your sight 
And all the wretched want the vain world wrought. 
Yours is the power to sting them with their lot, 
And crown with emptiness their little might, 
To look upon them from your humble height, 
Eyes bright with glory won in having fought: 
You are a stranger from a holy land— 
You hold the key to heaven in your hand. 
KATHLEEN HEALY. 








HARVEST MOMENT 


Strain, you horses! whirr, you wheels! 
Bind this ripened grain! 

And muffle to oblivion 
That whistle of a train! 


O strange that when I pause a bit 
To oil a squeaking gear, 

A gypsy note should leap from far 
And fall upon my ear! 


For here is yellow grain that kinks, 
(It is too ripe to stand) 

And here are horses wet with sweat 
That wait my guiding hand— 


So whirr, you wheels! lay that call! 
But oh, I want the pain!— 
Then mark you lay it not too well 
That it may strike again. 
ALBERT EISELE. 


MAGNIFICAT IN CRUCE 


Three vultures rend the blue Magnificat 
That breaks above the cross we grow upon: 
Blind pride, replumed, and savage might have sought 
Stability in nails that know the bone; 
And by these wounds rich, empty self would claim 
The very hour when hunger is fulfilled 
And, blessed from end to end in Wisdom’s Name, 
Deep in the Father’s kiss lone fear is stilled. 
But, timed to Seven Words, these three husks fall 
Amid the skulls that missed the needle’s eye, 
While greening blade the least, full ear, and all 
Rise in the harvest of a Mother’s cry— 
Our Fiat’s flesh and blood, our last accord— 
“My very soul doth magnify the Lord!” 

SISTER THOMAS AQUINAS, O.P. 
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THE SEAMSTRESS 


They'll never see the garments that I make 

So carefully for their young hearts to wear, 
Fashioning them of love for love’s own sake 
And trimming them with shining scraps of prayer, 
They'll never guess how I have fitted in 

The good firm cloth of truth, and lined the small 
Raiment with patience lest it should wear thin, 
And made it pliant for when souls grow tall; 


How I embroider, bright as any floss, 
Small deeds of kindness, careless bits of song 
And tentatively, now and then a cross 
To teach submission as their wills wax strong. 
Sometimes my thread grows tangled and tear-wet .. . 
Our Mother, take the stitches I forget! 
FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 


ON RE-READING SASSOON’S WAR POEMS 


There are worse things than slogging through the mud 

Of some French field with anger in your eyes; 

Worse things than the quickening blood and the pulse in the forehead 
Floundering with the battalion across the pitted earth; 

Worse things than whistling death by lead or by shaken steel. 

There are things worse than the pounding, implacable guns. 


There are worse deaths than death in the blinding rain, 
Wounded and burning with fever upon the wire. . . 


Those were the bright deaths; of the body only those, 
But our souls die in the hungry hope for food: 
And the things that we were trudge to unwilling doors, 
Asking for work, for alms, for bitter bread. 
There will be no swift, down-driven kiss of steel for us; 
We die and no one remembers and no one cares. 
J. G. E. HOPKINS. 
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PARLOR CAR 


What comfort! through conditioned air 
A radio that blares and squeaks; 
Beyond the glass (if one should care) 
The thunderous silence of the peaks. 
DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON. 


THE SAMPLER 


A little church with steeple red, 
A zigzag fence, a tree; 

And in the corner, cross-stitched fine, 
The words: “Remember me.” 


O, little great-great Aunt Katrine, 
Whose dust returned to dust 

When only nine years old, we keep 
Inviolate the trust, 


And wonder as we gaze upon 
The church, the fence, the tree, 
If some faint presage stirred you when 
You stitched: “Remember me.” 
BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS. 


TRIBUTE 


If I should go into the darkness of an evening, 
Star-nailed and dewy hung, 
You would be the trembling silence, 
You the fragrance flung 
From hyacinth and oleander, 
From pungent lemon tree and rose, 
The faithful beacon to my thousand poems, 
The faithful healer of my thousand woes. 
For such has always been your way of loving— 
To hide yourself in beauty everywhere— 
That I with aching wonderment and longing, 
May find a song upon whatever air. 

MARY FABYAN WINDEATT. 
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CLEAR AIR 


Once as I watched the clear air of your eyes 

the shadow of a wildly beating wing 

touched the horizon of our candid skies 

and broke their brightness with sharp winnowing; 
passion was swift upon us, sweeping us clean 
into the straits beyond the harbor wall; 

the hooded hurricane curled, the raging green 
swallowed the light, swallowed the bell’s call. 


And yet not even when the reef had swung, 

slow and implacable, its iron gate 

out, out against us till we heard its tongue 

clicking the cruel knowledge of our fate, 

would I believe its stupid blinding lies, 

remembering the clear air of your eyes. 
KENNETH LESLIE. 


IF EVER THERE WAS MADNESS 


Silently I stand and hear you hurl 

Your grief abroad that all men should defend 

The coverts of their souls like plants that furl 
Their petals from the night. I watch you spend 
Your youth and mine in schemes to take by storm 
Of metaphor and theory, the prize 

Men camouflage with casual glance, the warm, 
Quick hearts that hide behind their cautious eyes. 


If ever there was madness it is this— 
That one so deaf and blind should hope to learn 
Such secrets, for they shouted in my kiss, 
Yet you could kiss me fleetingly and turn 
Away, not knowing that what things are true 
Of twice ten thousand must be taught by two. 
C. E. MAGUIRE. 








ON INNOVATION IN POETRY 


J. G. E. Hopkins 


HERE is no doubt that innovation in poetry is a healthy and desir- 
able thing. Poetry is an art medium and therefore unstatic; it must 
advance and change or it loses its validity. But the anxiety upon the 
part of poets and critics to hasten this process of development and change 
by hot-house methods cannot be approved. Too often, the practition- 
ers of the art think and write as if with them began and ended the writ- 
ing of verse; as if their consulship determined the republic. 

The present cult of verbal intricacy is not new. The methods used 
are of our day but the idea behind these innovations is perennial and 
simple. Granted that poetry at present is conventional and placid, 
what simpler means for galvanizing the corpse than radical changes in 
the significance of words. As a result innumerable bards are treading 
uncertainly in the footsteps of Father Hopkins and James Joyce. Where- 
as the singers of the twenties sought to shock the reading public by moral 
indecorums and startling confessions of emotional instability, the present 
innovators rise higher and frighten the conservatives with grave talk of 
pure poetry, mysticism and the theories of the Abbé Brémond. Romantic 
idealism is made their watchword and they prate unknowingly of the 
seventeenth century. The fact that they are obviously sincere makes ob- 
jection to their enthusiasm only the more ungracious. 

It seems to the present writer that verse written in the light of this 
new revelation rises in merit only as it closer approximates the achieve- 
ments of music. Now no one will deny that music is part and parcel of 
poetry, but poetry should include and transcend music, making music 
one of its own notes and not finding its terminus therein. This would 
seem a truism not worth repeating, but one must remember that so great 
a name as Poe is identified with the opposite opinion. The statement of 
Mr. Herbert Read that poetry consists of three elements, sound, sense and 
suggestion would appear to be a better basis for creative work than such 
a tenuous theory as that of the innovators. Too many of the followers 
of Father Hopkins achieve not a sublime and breathless music, but rather 
the utterance of a stammering man who isin ahurry. The sense of their 
work, if there is any, is obscured by the technique. 

It is all very well to talk of mysticism and the mystical element in 
poetry and to summon up visions of unearthly things thrusting their 
wet, little noses through the underbrush of words, but in the last analysis 
all such things are subjective. What may appear mystical and beautiful 
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to the poet may appear strained and ridiculous to his audience, or, what is 
worse, may be simply incomprehensible. It is only strong sense which 
may transcend the vagaries of technique and bring the poet’s thought 
squarely before the mind’s eye of his readers. Too many bad poems are 
excused for sake of their intention, and the “otherworldly” has been 
overdone. It is time for a return to the tradition of wit. Poets who 
profess to write in the light of Catholic doctrine are the worst offenders 
in this matter of vague and hazy mysticism, and all the theories of 
poetry’s fusion with prayer will not alter the uncertain quality of most 
Catholic devotional verse. Actually the curse of our modern poets seems 
to be a windy and flatulent Platonism; a seeking of beauty, solus, divorced 
from reality. 

There is no reason in the world why poets must confine themselves 
in subject to this boneless stuff. St. Thomas surveyed the world as well 
as Heaven, yet his degenerate poetical descendants eschew the actual as 
though it were something evil and seek the heights upon eccentric and 
uncertain wings. Therefore it would seem to follow that innovation 
should begin with the subjects of our poems and not with the technique. 
Let Catholic poets take subjects from common life, from political strug- 
gle, from human tragedy and treat these in the light of Catholic thought 
and doctrine. Eschew the infinite for a while and study humanity. 
There is a great deal that could be done with humanity, by Catholics, in 
the way of poetry. 

To hark back to the question of technical innovation in conclu- 
sion, I should like to quote from Dryden’s Preface to “Annus Mirabilis”: 
“Wit in the poet is no other than the faculty of imagination in the writer 
which . . . searches over all the memory for the species or ideas of those 
things which it designs to represent.” Now if the memory is stored with 
diverse and original impressions there will be no need of technical inno- 
vation in the mechanical sense. The faculty of imagination will act 
as a catalytic agent, fusing the many into the one, building the diverse 
impressions into a single beauty that ranks independent of music, al- 
though the presence of music enhances it. Consequently the musical 
content of a poem, being only an embellishment, cannot excuse lack of 
sense or absence of witty suggestion. 

The Catholic poet should seek for what Hilaire Belloc once called 
“toughness” in his verse; that is, strength of thought qualified and as- 
sisted by words and images perfectly ordered. “Pure Poetry” seems 
fated to be a dangerous and wasteful byway on the rising path of poetry 
in the Catholic intellectual renaissance, by reason of the attractiveness 
of its program and the enthusiasm of its propagandists. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Dublin, Ireland. 

To the Editor—Some days ago I heard from England a wireless discus- 
sion between an American poet, Paul Engle, and the English modernist, 
Cecil Day Lewis, on “Modern Poetry in England and America.” Engle 
claimed that there was far more interest in poetry in American than in 
England. My own experience points to the truth of that claim, but 
your own editorial in the March number of SPIRIT would show much 
of the interest to be spurious and parasitical. Is there a genuine inter- 
est widespread in the United States? 

Mr. Engel further claimed that modern American poets were writ- 
ing in the “American language,” in the speech of the people, but his 
illustrations from his own and Carl Sandberg’s poems used what sounded 
to me merely slang. Don’t think me a stickler for pure standard Eng- 
lish. I agree with Mr. Lewis’s criticism that such words as “raspberry” 
and such phrases as “Look me over, Kid,” should be used only for dra- 
matic effect or for the portrayal of character. We Irish writers of 
English constantly employ twists of speech that are peculiarly Gaelic— 
you may have noticed some in my verse—but we do not use the slang 
which is current in the streets except for the purposes I have mentioned 
previously. 

Another illustration from Ireland: when writers, after a lapse of a 
century or more, began to write the Irish language they used the literary 
language of the seventeenth century. Speedily, however, the speech of 
the people of the Irish-speaking poets of the country was substituted. 
Now to many of us these enthusiasts have gone too far in their enthusi- 
asm for the admittedly superb “speech of the people.” They will object 
to a figure of speech or what-not because it was never heard in the Gaelic 
districts. They take almost every turn of speech ready-made so that 
there is little or no moulding of words anew to vessel the wine of new 
imaginings. 

It occurred to me that this is the primary error into which Ameri- 
cans like Paul Engle have fallen. Mr. Lewis quoted Father Gerard Manley 
Hopkins to the effect that the language of poetry should be the common 
speech heightened, but in the verse read by Mr. Engle the common speech 
was given unchanged in any way. In most of the Americans whom I 
‘ have read there is little of this “slang” as I think it, or “speech of the 
people” as Mr. Engle believed it to be. Robert Frost—though he, I 
think, is Canadian—has vivid native idioms but they are not of the 
“take it on the chin” type. Besides in papers like SPIRIT it is never to be 
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found. Could you give me any information about the people and prob- 
lems I have discussed or refer me to the best sources of such information? 
Is there an outstanding writer on the native notes in your poetry to 
whom you could send me with full commendation? I am agog with 
curiosity.—Riobard 6 Farachain. 


St. Mary’s, Kans. 

To the Editor—Miss Brégy’s arguments in her letter in the March issue 
of SPIRIT need no confirmation from me. Yet I should like to amplify 
slightly the possibilities for poets and poetry-lovers indicated in one of 
her sentences. She asked: “Does it not impoverish any modern Catholic, 
or any modern user of the English language, not to know familiarly the 
great body of Catholic poetry which has grown up since the Oxford 
Movement—all the way from Newman’s symphonic Dream of Geron- 
tius, through the mystic artistry of Patmore and Thompson and Alice 
Meynell on to the magnificent affirmation of ‘the things that cannot be 
and that are’ in Chesterton today?” An assent is the only sane answer 
to this question. But beyond the value that this body of poetry has for 
any reader in intensifying and interpreting the finest experiences of life, 
in bringing him face to face with authentic poetry and sheer beauty, it 
possesses a very specific value for poets and creative artists in general— 
for discriminating readers, too, desirous of forming correct taste and 
standards of critical judgment. 

Over and above the fact that they were true poets of high rank, 
three Catholics in this period stand forth as men possessing definite prin- 
ciples of poetry, theories which they worked out, more or less completely, 
and applied in their own art. Gerard Manley Hopkins was the most 
original genius, the greatest poetic innovator of the nineteenth century. 
Two generations ahead of his time, he left on poetry an impress so signifi- 
cant that Mr. Herbert Read does not hesitate to affirm that “when the 
history of the last decade of English poetry comes to be written by a dis- 
passionate critic, no influence will rank in importance with that of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins.” Hopkins showed preéminently that the deepest and 
most sublime themes, based on the eternal Catholic view of life, could 
be expressed with a technique startingly novel and daring. They could 
be so presented with the result that, far from losing their force and 
beauty, they took on a charm and freshness which gave them new pene- 
trating vigor and poetic vitality. In addition to opening the path to im- 
portant techincal advancements, he constantly showed forth the vibrant 
positive spirit that marks the true artists of our Catholic Renascence in 
letters then and today. 
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Coventry Patmore and Francis Thompson also present a wealth 
of material on poetic theory and technique. Their essays, critical and 
otherwise, are equally as enjoyable and worthwhile as their poetry. Pat- 
more’s development of the free ode meter, with accents rather than sylla- 
bles taken as the metrical standard, provided him with the vehicle for 
his best poems. It also gave Thompson the basic principles for all his 
later great odes. Furthermore, Patmore, as Coleridge before him, em- 
phasized metrical form in which the meter varies with the emotion and 
context of the poem. This style of composition (occasionally called 
“organic rhythm” or “numerous versification,” as Coleridge termed it) 
has much in its favor and is in vogue today. Excellent examples of its 
successful use by Catholic poets are Chesterton’s “Lepanto” and Thomp- 
son’s “Hound of Heaven” and “Sister Songs.” 

The essays of both Patmore and Thompson embrace numerous criti- 
cal pieces and passages which are helpful to any reader. Both men real- 
ized the need of nobility of thought and emotion for true art, the im- 
portance of a correct theory of aesthetics. No one will be tempted to 
deny that each applied such a theory in his creative writings. Thomp- 
son’s poetic imagery and diction, too, form an interesting study. His 
“Mistress of Vision”—in some respects the most striking poem he wrote— 
with its message for saints and singers is a poet’s poem. Poetic insight, 
an imagery akin to Coleridge’s best, surprising and enchanting diction, 
metrical ingenuity, all mark this one poem as a “garden of bliss” for the 
lover of poetic excellence and a treasure house for the poet. Again, his 
essay ““Nature’s Immortality,” with its shrewd appraisal of various artis- 
tic views of nature, holds an excellent lesson needed by many poets and 
critics alike. 

Chesterton, whom Miss Brégy also named, merits study on the score 
of diction and meter. His “Wild Knight”—a strangely neglected poem 
—contains in its prelude powerful blank verse comparable to any written 
in modern times. And I am not unmindful of the work of Robinson 
and Frost when I say this. But another poet in the period clamors for 
mention. Will the classical restraint and poetic compression, the refine- 
ment and perfection of her sonnets alone fail as a tonic for the young 
poet of today? Of course I refer to Alice Meynell. These few examples 
but indicate the opportunities for helpful poetic study offered by mod- 
ern Catholic poets. No comment on the sweeping magnificence, the sub- 
limity of the poetry of these artists is needed. It is the poetry that satis- 
fies the intelligent Catholic reader with true aesthetic pleasure, for essen- 
tially it possesses the spirit needed in creative art today.—Norman T. 
Weyand, S.J. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Poems, by John Masefield. New York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 
All the poetical work of the present Poet Laureate is collected in this 
sizeable and handsome volume. The typography and binding are excel- 
lent and the book is well worth the price asked for it. It opens with the 
famous “Salt Water Ballads” and closes with “A Tale of Troy.” The 
arrangement of the poems between these extremes is chronological. 

We have grown into the habit of regarding Masefield as a settled 
classic in his own day and each succeeding volume of his poems is taken 
as a matter of course. Critical appraisal of him has been discouraged by 
the lack of new things to say and the reviews of his latter books have been 
more or less perfunctory. It is when we are confronted with the sum 
total of his work in this volume (his work to date, that is), that we can 
achieve a perspective of the uniform excellence of Masefield’s work. One 
of the pleasantest incidents in reviewing “Poems” was the surprise of 
coming upon old friends, almost forgotten, in the volume: “August, 
1914,” and the mood of those terrible days; the Ghost Heath run in 
“Reynard the Fox” and the remembrance of one’s hope that the fox 
would at last find his earth. The tragedy of the “Widow in the Bye 
Street” and the sea-scapes of “Dauber,” “Lollingdon Downs” and those 
many shorter poems interspersed among the longer works, none of these 
but recreated the magic of their first reading. 

The professors have devised a cant phrase to apply to Masefield. 
They say that he “derives from Chaucer” and that’s the professorial end 
of him. But there is much more in him than an infusion of Chaucerian 
brio. Although his technique is never obtrusively new, he has made his 
own music in his use of the older forms. And no English poet has seen 
or written about the sea as he has. This book of “Poems” stands for 
great achievement.—J. G. E. H. 


Poetic Experience, by Thomas Gilby. New York: Sheed and Ward. 
$1.00. 

Rather than risk the errors almost necessarily connected with a 
brief review of a concentrated essay, it is preferable simply to report that 
“Poetic Experience” is the attempt to show “that the philosophy of St. 
Thomas, far from being opposed to poetry, allows for a real experience 
of things, which by its closeness and wholeness, is above and not below 
the life of reason.” Father Gilby illuminates this proposition by an 
analysis of the relation of love to knowledge, of the soul’s consciousness 
of itself and of the experience of grace. This is no miserable effort to 
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erect a rationalist aesthetic, with a set of principles and a code of literary 
laws; it is an essay in explanation, derived but not compiled from the 
philosophy of Aquinas, and quite as valuable as Brémond’s “Prayer and 
Poetry” and the Maritain “Art and Scholasticism.” Neither is it con- 
cerned with the all too familiar psychology of authorship; the matter 
of the book is the general poetic experience which in contrast to ra- 
tional knowledge is individual, concrete, real and complete in itself. 

While the reviewer does not presume to estimate the book’s perma- 
nent value, he humbly suggests that it is heavy going for anyone who 
is not at least an amateur philosopher. This is not to say that the in- 
dividual chapters are obscure, for many of them are brilliantly clear; 
it is simply that the essay as a whole can be understood only after pre- 
liminary understanding of the scholastic background. After the bloody 
entrance there is undoubtedly lasting satisfaction.—F. X. C. 


A Question of Lovers and Other Poems, by Sister M. Madeleva. Paterson: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. $1.25. 


Sister Madeleva, in these poems, reveals once again her capacity for 
intense adoration and her fine faculty of acuteness in the poetic articula- 
tion of her emotions. She is a telling witness to the beauty of which she 
is so sharply aware in both the natural world and the sphere of the super- 
natural. Reading over these verses, one is startled at times by her pas- 
sionate sensitiveness to Deity and by the breathlessness with which she 
discovers Its tinge upon created things. Her approach is intimate and 
personal. She sings as a lover boldly—a lover who will not be spurned. 
A spirit perilously near to idolatry pervades her poetry, but it is an idola- 
try redeemed by elevation of soul and sublimated by an unerring spir- 
ituality. 

It can hardly be said that this volume marks her highest reach, al- 
though one of the poems, “I Visit Carmel,” is surely upon a level with her 
best work, infused as it is with a noble serenity expressed in well-nigh 
faultless utterance. Some of the shorter pieces, on the other hand, 
suffer by comparison with her best verse. Yet few books as slender as 
this one will bring a-richer offering to the reader whose relish is for 
things earthly as well as heavenly. One is constrained to quote: 


I guess your tulip’s flame, your jonquil’s glow, 
That dear half miracle, half velvet blunder 
You call a pansy, and the golden plunder 

The acacia shares with all the winds that blow. 
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And again, speaking of how God has His way of making flowers 
grow: 
He chooses some gray rock, austere and high, 
For garden-plot, trafficks with sun and weather; 
Then lifts an Indian paintbrush to the sky, 
Half flame, half feather. 


A word of appreciation must be written of the excellent typography 
and attractive format of this book. Altogether it is a volume worth 
many times its price.—C. J. L. 


Geoffrey Chaucer’s Hymn to the Blessed Virgin, done into modern Eng- 
lish, by Anselm M. Townsend, O.P., Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company. $1.00. 

This very quaint, humble and touching entreaty for help to Our 
Lady Mediatrix, is a prayer in the old A. B. C. form. Each stanza begins 
with a letter of the alphabet until the whole sequence of the alphabet 
has been completed—a device for aid in memorizing in days when prayer 
books were scarce. The author has attempted to put the original old 
English into reasonably understandable modern English for purposes 
principally of utility. He hopes that the poem will serve in promoting 
devotion to the Blessed Mother. This no doubt it does very pleasantly. 
It would be gratuitous to say that this book could not be used on one’s 
knees in a sacred place. However, to the reviewer, it would seem better 
suited for bringing a perfume of amiable piety to moments fairly re- 
served for literary relaxation. Then to pick it up and peruse it, includ- 
ing the archaicisms and the comparison of the original old English with 
the modern (for the original is also given), would yield minor divertisse- 
ment in which devotion and easy literary research would mingle. 

The author disarms criticism of his text by saying it is not for 
scholars, but for the casual reader’s use. Where he is forced he uses 
an archaic word and gives a footnote for it on the same page explaining 
its meaning. There is great charm here, the compelling Chaucerian 
charm, and this little book would make a cheerful addition to any shelf 
of good books.—F. T. 


Sword Against the Breast, by Isabel Harriss Barr. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Those who are weary of the flippancy so frequently found in mod- 
ern verse, and particularly in the verse of women, will welcome this book. 
A certain gravity of mood and treatment lends weight to this collection. 
One finds here not only an agreeable reflectiveness but a pungency also, 
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and even occasionally the flavor of bitterness. But there is grace 
throughout, as well as music, and the author never surrenders to futility 
or to an erratic quasi-sophistication. Decidedly in point is the opening 
poem, “Wind in the Bracken,” which first appeared in this magazine. 
It has the tang of bitter truth and the hint of a penalty, but its key is one 
that opens to wisdom. The reader will not soon forget its penetrating 
lines. A similar force is felt in the effect of the total volume, notwith- 
standing a few instances in which diffusion tends to dull the keen edge of 
the underlying thought. In the poem “Warning,” for instance, the 
full thrust is in the first two stanzas. The rest add nothing. Too much 
stress need not be placed upon this fault. It is one of which many poets 
are guilty in greater or less degree. 

There are ingredients of granite and iron in the soul of Isabel Har- 
riss Barr, but there is delicacy also. She can be wistful as in ““Wing- 
Beat,” stern as in “Final Victory,” and sharply lyrical as in “Cornish 
Skies.” After a thoughtful reading of these verses one understands the 
wide range in which she is accepted as a magazine poet of competence 
and integrity. This reviewer looks forward to seeing a major work 
from her maturing hand.—C. J. L. 


More Truth Than Poetry, by Marie Tello Phillips. Pittsburgh: The 
Observer Press. $1.00. 

What the author has here written on the subject of poetry is neither 
new nor profound, yet it is well to have such restatement. Novices at 
poetry writing, therefore, will find much that is helpful in that section 
entitled “Poetry Practice,” which however only comprises one-fourth of 
the book. The other portion is inconsequential, including as it does re- 
views of books and plays which have appeared elsewhere and which in no 
sense call for republication.—J. S. 


Subscribers are respectfully requested to inform us as promptly as 
possible of any change of address, giving both the old and the new one. This 
information should be forwarded before the fifteenth of the months of 
SPIRIT’S issue—that is the fifteenth of February, April, June, August 
and November. Under the postal rates for mailing the magazine, it is 
not re-forwarded by the post office department. SPIRIT is mailed on the 
first, or closely thereafter, of the months of issue and subscribers who 
do not receive their copies shortly thereafter are also requested to notify 
us. We would appreciate notification as well of any correction which 
should be made in mailing addresses.—The Editors. 
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